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deal severely with Mary Stuart, whose behaviour under
precisely similar circumstances was so very different.

Eenard, the Spanish ambassador, demanded her
execution as the condition of the Spanish match, and
Mary assured him that she would do her best to satisfy
him. In the time of Henry vin. such an intention on
the part of the sovereign would have been equivalent
to a sentence of death. But Mary was far from being
as powerful as her father. The Council had to be
reckoned with, and in the Council independent and
even peremptory language was now to be heard. It
was not without strong protests on the part of some
of the Lords that Elizabeth was sent to the Tower.
Sussex, a noble of the old blood, who was charged to
conduct her there, took upon him to delay her departure,
that she might appeal to the Queen for an interview.
Mary was furious: " For their lives," she said, " they
durst not have acted so in her father's time; she
wished he was alive and among them for a single
month." But it was usless to storm. The absolute
monarchy had seen its best days. Susses, fearing
foul play, warned the Lieutenant of the Tower to keep
within Ms written instructions. Howard of Effingham,
the Lord Admiral, had done more than any one else to
place Mary on the throne. But he was Elizabeth's
great-uncle, and he angrily insisted that her food in the
Tower should be prepared by her own servants. A
proposal in Parliament to give the Queen the power to
nominate a successor was received with such disfavour
that it had to be withdrawn. Finally the judges
declared that there was no evidence to convict Eliza-
beth. Sullenly therefore the Queen had to give way.